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A NARRATIVE OF THE TRANSACTIONS, IMPRISON- 
MENT, AND SUFFERINGS OF JOHN CONNOLLY, AN 
AMERICAN LOYALIST AND LIEUT.-COL. IN HIS 
MAJESTY'S SERVICE. 

(Continued from page 70.) 

Nothing can have a greater appearance of dispassionate 
candour, if we except the expression Tories, than this re- 
port ; yet nothing was ever more abundant in chicane and 
deceit. On the 17th of May, the date of our letter, the gaol 
was exactly, literally, in the state we represented it to be : 
on the 23d of the same month it was what their report af- 
firms. But, in the interim, so industrious were they to give 
their proceedings every appearance of truth, as well as of 
humanity, one hundred and fifty privates had been sent 
away, some of the sick removed, the gaol-yard thoroughly 
cleaned, and our rooms whitewashed. They then, with an 
ostentatious formality, examined the prison, and made their 
report. But was it probable, was it possible, that men could 
have the temerity, knowing themselves in the power of an 
unforgiving enemy, or the audacity, making pretension to 
the character of gentlemen, to affirm such direct falsehoods 
as their report made our letter to contain ? Or if one were 
so spleen-ridden, as to magnify his miseries so excessively, 
would five other gentlemen have written their names, and 
disgraced themselves in attestation of his visions ? No : 
Rouzed by a retrospection of things that could not be justi- 
fied, and irritated that men should dare to speak the plain 
truth, they remove, in some measure, the cause of the com- 
plaint, and then affirm it never existed : they are afraid the 
tale should be told to their confusion, therefore resolve to 
tell it first themselves. No other excuse can be adduced to 
plead for the duplicity of their conduct, but the often reiter- 
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ated one of political necessity. This, perhaps, may justify 
them to themselves, and to the world, as politicians, but 
will not invalidate my claim to distinction from the nation 
in whose cause I suffered. It will, likewise, if admitted, 
be a melancholy proof, that politics and justice are things, 
in their own nature, very distinct and heterogeneous. 

There are other things in this report which I would wish 
should be particularly noticed. Retaliation, and other 
reasons of policy and prudence, are there assigned as the 
causes of my continued imprisonment. I hope this will be 
remembered, because very different motives are given here- 
after. It is likewise there asserted, I had sundry times 
behaved amiss while on parole : this, upon the word and 
honour of a gentleman, I totally deny. I must, likewise, 
remark, that their other reasons of policy and prudence 
were evidently the conviction they had of my determination 
to leave nothing unessayed to serve his Majesty. They 
knew me to be an enterprizing, and, as may be adduced 
from the former part of this narrative, a dangerous enemy ; 
and, therefore, would not suffer me to escape. These were 
reasons of policy and prudence. 

Another effort is made to impugn my veracity, by saying, 
that Dr. Shippen, when he visited me, found my situation 
directly opposite to my representation : that my indisposi- 
tion was slight, and merely of a hypochondriac nature. To 
this I answer, that when this visitation was made, I had lost 
my appetite : had an incessant watchfulness ; was reduced 
to a skeleton ; had blisters upon my neck ; was incapable of 
walking across the room ; and, for the two preceding nights, 
my brother officers had very humanely sat up with me. 
That melancholy and hypochondria should be generated in 
such a situation is not to be wondered at ; but surely these 
were indications of something more than a slight indis- 
position. 

Here, that is, in York-Town gaol, I remained till the 
evacuation of Philadelphia by the British army; when, 
just before the return of Congress to that city, I was in- 
formed, officially, that a general exchange had taken place, 
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and that I, amongst others, was exchanged : but before the 
final departure of Congress, this information, though from 
the Board of War, was contradicted. Towards the latter 
end of July, a still stronger assurance of approaching liberty 
arrived. A letter from the American Commissary General 
of Prisoners came to York-Town, wherein it was required 
that I, with my brother officers, should be immediately for- 
warded to Elizabeth Town, to be exchanged. I was now 
admitted to my parole (be pleased to observe) as a prisoner 
of war, and obtained a passport for myself and servant to 
Philadelphia, when I waited on the Deputy Commissary of 
Prisoners, and shewed him my passport. He informed me, 
I should proceed in a day or two, took my address, and 
recommended me to keep within my lodgings. I was 
punctual in waiting upon him at the time mentioned, when 
to my utter surprize and chagrine, he told me, I was by 
order of Congress, to be again confined, for a few days, in 
the new gaol, until that body had more properly considered 
of the admission of my exchange, whither he had an officer 
in waiting to convey me. To have gained my parole, to be 
thus far advanced on my way, and afterwards, without the 
least cause, to be so cruelly and vexatiously again imprisoned, 
disturbed me so much, that I wrote to the President of Con- 
gress, complaining bitterly of the length of my confine- 
ment, and evidently studied cruelty of my treatment, to 
which I received no answer. I then addressed myself to 
General Washington, and stated the peculiarity of my case, 
who wrote me a short reply to this purport ; " That he had 
transmitted my letter to the President of Congress, but 
could extend no relief to me, as I was the immediate prisoner 
of that body." 

It was on the 5th of August, 1778, that I, for the third 
time, became an inhabitant of this prison, at which time I 
became acquainted with Captain Hawker, a Gentleman of 
great philanthropy and liberality of sentiment, and to 
whom I owe every acknowledgment, for his polite atten- 
tions and civilities while he remained. 

My irritation of mind was now so great, that a dismal 
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train of nervous disorders, established in my habit by former 
sufferings, were revived with such force, that sleep and 
appetite again forsook me, and I fell into the last stage of 
despondency. I wrote, however, on the 12th of October, 
to Congress, informed them of my ungenerous usage, and 
claimed the treatment of a prisoner of war. I ultimately 
demanded a personal audience of a Committee of Congress, 
in order to know wherefore I was refused to be exchanged, 
or on what pretence I had been subjected to such unpar- 
alleled injustice and indignities. The officers who signed 
the before recited remonstrance, were Provincial, not British 
officers, born and bred in America ; and they, as well as 
many more in the same predicament, had been exchanged, 
therefore my country could be no impediment. Mr. 
Cameron, who had been taken with me at Hagar's Town, 
had been so also of course. I was upon that ground equally 
eligible. I therefore declared I was utterly incapable of 
accounting, by any mode of reasoning, for my peculiar 
detention, and required to receive personal and authentic 
information. 

For once I was gratified, and brought before a committee, 
where having briefly recapitulated my causes of complaint, 
the chairman replied to the following purport : 

That it had been for some time past his opinion, which 
he had not scrupled to communicate to Congress, that I 
should be kept in close custody, until Sir John Johnson 
was delivered up to them, who, he asserted, had broken his 
sacred parole given to General Scuyler, and joined the 
enemy ; since which time he had been committing ravages 
upon the northern frontiers, with a body of light troops and 
Indians, as he supposed I intended to do. 

To this I answered, that a parole or honorary obligation, 
I presumed, was of modern date, calculated to alleviate the 
horrors of war; that no Gentleman could be answerable 
for any but himself; that I had been admitted to my parole 
above a year ago, when my conduct was irreproachable, and 
that I was again, without the least cause on my part, thrown 
into prison, and there continued for another year; that 
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much had heen said about the infraction of my parole, 
which I utterly denied to have been the case. 

To this they replied, I certainly had not adhered to the 
spirit of it, for that I had spoken against their proceed- 
ings, and had frequently attempted to turn them into ridi- 
cule. 

I answered, the spirit of my parole was so indefinite a 
phrase, that it carried no accusation ; that it was impossible 
to produce an instance, and that nothing of this nature could 
be affirmed, except in vague and general terms. 

The final objection they made to my exchange, turned 
upon the impropriety of my being considered as a prisoner 
of war. They said, I had not been taken at the head of 
any armed troops, but privately making my way through 
the country ; and one of them asserted, I might be con- 
sidered as amenable to law martial, as a spy; but at the 
same time he observed, there was no intention of treating 
me as such. 

This was an accusation of so strange and novel a nature, 
that it excited both my surprise and indignation ; and I 
answered it, recapitulating, that I had been now almost 
three years a prisoner, in which space I had been three 
times admitted to my parole on their own authority ; that 
I had repeatedly complained to them of the harshness of 
my treatment, and the length of my imprisonment, but 
that they never before had alledged this crime against me 
in their justification ; nor was it, I said, possible, with even 
a shadow of truth. I was the King's commissioned officer, 
taken in the execution of my duty, to a sovereign, at that 
time, acknowledged by themselves. America was not a 
separate state; no independency was declared; no penal 
laws promulgated. Neither was there anything to spy. I 
was perfectly acquainted with the country, and there were 
no armed troops, fortifications, or intrenchments, to be 
inspected; nay, more, themselves knew my business was 
not to give intelligence, but to act, which had been publicly 
declared in their proceedings concerning me, in which I had 
been acknowledged a prisoner of war. 
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The committee at length promised to consider and report 
my case to Congress, and as my health was so exceedingly 
and visibly impaired, gave me an intimation, that if I were 
not exchanged, I should he enlarged on parole. I was then 
re-conducted to prison. 

As the sole end and purport of this narrative is to show, 
that I was, from the commencement to the last moment, 
firm and active in my loyalty ; that had I been at liberty, I 
had the power as well as the will to serve my sovereign and my 
country ; that Congress were conscious of this, and there- 
fore resolved to detain me, which they did in an extraordi- 
nary manner, and quite distinct from any other Loyalist, 
during the whole contest ; I therefore hope my prolixities 
will he forgiven, and my endeavours to exhibit myself and 
sufferings such as they really were, considered not as the 
effusions of vanity, but a strict and literal representation of 
facts, in order to obtain justice : that I shall be indulged 
with a patient hearing, while I contrast the assertions, and 
shew the incongruities of the opposite party; and that, 
while I " extenuate nought, nor aught set down in malice," 
I shall not be thought guilty of magnifying my own mis- 
fortunes, or the political injuries of my enemies. 

Permit me then to remark, that in the report of the 23d 
of May, retaliation for the sufferings of American prisoners, 
and other reasons of policy and prudence, were assigned 
for the causes of my imprisonment ; but since that, having 
been more closely pressed for my release, and having no 
good reason to alledge why I should not be exchanged as 
well as others, they answered, for the first time, that I might 
be considered as amenable to law martial as a Spy, but gra- 
ciously gave me to understand, they would not totally pro- 
ceed to such extremities. They had still a further subterfuge. 
The following note was sent me a few days after the above 
hearing from the committee : 

The committee appointed to take into consideration the 
application of Lieutenant Colonel Connolly, request that 
gentleman will inform them of his reasons for not producing 
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and pleading his commission, at the time he was first taken, 
and for a considerable time afterwards. 
Thursday 12 o'clock. 

It appears really astonishing, to think that a body of men 
could suffer such a note to escape them, when my papers 
had several times, and my commission among the rest, been 
examined ; but the fact was, they wanted to publish some- 
thing to the world, that should, in my case, have at least 
the semblance and plausibility of justice. However, I made 
them so cautious an answer, that they were obliged to drop 
this plea, and once again take refuge under the Spy. Ac- 
cordingly, in about two months after this committee first 
gave me a hearing, and pretended to examine into the true 
state of the business, the following report and resolve of 
Congress were published : 

Congress, Nov. 12, 1778. 

The committee, to whom was referred a letter from John 
Beatty, Commissary of Prisoners, dated September 15th, 
1778, together with two letters from Joshua Loring, Esq. ; 
of the 1st of September and 28th of October, and sundry 
letters from John Connolly, report the following state of 
facts : 

That Doctor John Connolly (now stiling himself Lieu- 
tenant-Colonel in the British service) was, in the latter end 
of November, 1775, apprehended in Frederick county, in 
Maryland, in company with a certain Allen Cameron, and 
John Smyth, by the Committee of Inspection of that county. 
That at the time he was taken, he was not in arms, or at 
the head of any party of men in arms, but was clandestinely 
making his way to Detroit, in order to join, give intelligence 
to, and otherwise aid the garrison at that place, as appears 
by his own intercepted letters of the 16th of December, 1775. 

That a number of officers in the British service, who 
were made prisoners, long after the said John Connolly 
was apprehended, have been exchanged in course ; and no 
demand has been made (till within these few months past) 
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by any British General, for the release or exchange of the 
officer last-mentioned. 

"With respect to the treatment of the said Lieutenant- 
Colonel Connolly, the Committee report : 

That at the time when he was first apprehended, he was 
confined under guard, by the Committee of Inspection in 
the town of Frederick, in an apartment separate from his 
associates, without any circumstance to aggravate his cap- 
tivity, except the being debarred the use of pen, ink, and 
paper: That, notwithstanding this restraint, he contrived 
to write several letters of intelligence to the British officers 
commanding at the posts of Detroit and Kuskuskis, which 
letters were found on the person of Dr. Smyth, one of his 
associates, who, having escaped from the town of Frederick, 
was again apprehended : 

That by the resolution of Congress, of the 8th of De- 
cember, 1775, he was ordered to be confined in prison at 
Philadelphia ; that being brought to that city, he was con- 
fined in the new gaol, wherein he continued till about the 
month of November, 1776, when he was permitted, on 
account of a declining state of health, to reside on his 
parole, at the house of his brother-in-law, on the river 
Susquehannah, where he continued for about two months ; 
when, on information being given to the Council of Safety, 
of the State of Pennsylvania, of certain suspicious circum- 
stances relative to him, he was remanded to his former place 
of confinement, in which he continued till about the spring, 
1777, when he was again permitted on his parole, and the 
security of his brother-in-law, to return to his former place 
of residence on the river Susquehannah : 

That during these periods of his confinement in the new 
gaol, he had, for the greatest part of the time, a separate 
apartment to himself, the privilege of walking in the yard, 
a person allowed to attend him in his apartment, and his 
own servant permitted to fetch him such necessaries as he 
chose to order. 

That during the short period, when he had not a separate 
apartment, there were never more than two persons in the 
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same room, seldom more than one, and those, some of his 
associates, or in consequence of his particular request : 

That during these periods of time, he made two attempts 
to escape, in which he was detected : 

That on authentic information heing given to Congress, 
at York-Town, that the said Lieut. Col. John Connolly, 
was acting in a manner not consistent with the spirit of his 
parole, and the frontiers being threatened with a barbarous 
war, in which there was reason to apprehend he was designed 
as an instrument, he was ordered into confinement in the 
gaol at York-Town on the 13th of October : 

That on the 17th of May, the said J. Connolly, with 
several others confined in said gaol, made a representation 
to Congress, setting forth in the strongest colouring, the 
hardships and cruelties which they declared they were then 
suffering : 

That on the result of a strict enquiry, and after the gaol 
had been visited by Colonel Pickering, one of the members 
to the Board of "War, it appeared, that the suggestions 
contained in the said representation, were scandalous and 
groundless ; and the report of the Board of "War, was, on 
the 23d day of May, ordered to be published : 

That since the evacuation of Philadelphia, the said J. 
Connolly was remanded to the new gaol in that city, where 
(excepting the space of about fourteen days, when two 
persons were necessarily obliged to sleep in the same room) 
he has had a separate and commodious apartment of his 
own choice, the privilege of his own servant to attend him 
constantly, and to bring him whatever he may require, and 
the unrestrained use of a spacious yard to take the air in, 
during the day : 

That in his letter of the 12th of October, 1778, the said 
J. Connolly declared, " That the common rights of humanity 
are denied to him," and paints his situation in such terms, 
as would tend to induce a belief, that the most wanton 
cruelties and restraints are imposed upon him : 

That in consequence of a request of J. Connolly, to be 
heard in person by Committee of Congress, this Committee 
Vol. xiii. — 11 
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have complied with this request, when he declared, in pres- 
ence of your Committee, " that, excepting the restraint of 
his person, under the limits above-mentioned, which, how- 
ever indulgent they might appear, he conceived unfavourable 
to his state of health, he experienced every other relief which 
could be extended to a person in confinement :" 

That Joshua Loring, Esq ; British Commissary of pris- 
oners, in his letter to Mr. Beatty of the first of September, 
1778, threatens to retaliate on an American prisoner at war, 
of equal rank with Lieutenant Colonel Connolly, for the 
sufferings which, it is pretended that officer endures." 
Whereupon, Resolved, That Lieutenant Colonel John Con- 
nolly, cannot of right, claim to be considered and treated 
as a prisoner of war ; but that he was, at the time he was 
apprehended, and still is, amenable to the law martial, as a spy 
and emissary from the British army : . . . that the repeated 
representations made by Lieut. Col. John Connolly, of the 
grievances he undergoes, are not founded on facts : . . . 
That General Washington be directed to transmit the fore- 
going resolutions and state of facts, to the Commander in 
Chief of his Britanic Majesty's forces in New-York; and 
to inform the said officer, that if, under the pretext of 
retaliating for the pretended sufferings of a person, who, 
by the law of nations, has no right to be considered as a 
prisoner of war, any American officer, entitled to be con- 
sidered and treated as a prisoner of war, shall undergo any 
extraordinary restraints or sufferings, Congress are deter- 
mined to retaliate on the person of an officer of the first 
rank in their possession, for every species of hardship or 
restraint on such account inflicted. 

Extract from the minutes, 

Charles Thompson, Secretary. 

Though the inconsistencies of this paper are, I hope, 
evident from the facts before related, yet as they may not 
strike a mind less interested with the same force, I beg to 
be indulged while I point out a few of them. 

They make it one of my crimes, that although I was de- 
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barred the use of pen, ink, and paper, I, notwithstanding, 
contrived to write several letters of intelligence to British 
officers. This is ridiculous; for, certainly, if I had the 
means, it was as much my duty to aid my Sovereign when 
in prison, as when at liberty, I not having given, by parole, 
any promise to the contrary. 

Another of my sins is, that I made two attempts to 
escape ! 

Sometimes they call me Doctor, sometimes Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and sometimes John Connolly; but when they 
speak of the lex talionis, they threaten to retaliate on the 
person of an officer of the first rank in their possession. 

Another part of their report is contrary to truth : after 
the evacuation of Philadelphia, they say I was remanded back 
to the new gaol in that city. The fact is as before related ; 
I was going from York-Town to Elizabeth-Town, on my 
parole, to be exchanged, and was stopped at Philadelphia ; 
but it did not suit their purpose to state it in this light. 

They say no demand has been made, till within these few 
months past, by any British General for my release, or ex- 
change. This is an equivocation which must be explained 
in justice to Sir William Howe. I had come down to Phil- 
adelphia, in consequence of a general exchange of prisoners ; 
which, previous thereto, could never be settled, owing to 
the impediments inseparable from a state of warfare in a 
rebellion. It could not, therefore, militate against that com- 
mander, as inattentive to the condition of a loyal American. 
I must likewise acknowledge, with the warmest gratitude, 
the zeal with which Sir Henry Clinton insisted upon my 
release, although this equitable and generous interference 
had nearly effected my destruction ; for finding themselves, 
when they made the above resolve, in possession of General 
Phillips, and other officers of rank, the Congress was de- 
termined to keep me ; and the threat of retaliation, however 
disguised, was palpably levelled at the last-mentioned Gen- 
eral, and was, in fact, a plain declaration to Sir Henry Clin- 
ton, that I should not then be exchanged. 

I owe, indeed, every obligation to Sir Henry's attention ; 
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for when the report, which the emissaries of Congress had 
propagated that I was not commissioned, reached the British 
lines ; to obviate immediately that pretence, and all undue 
advantages that might be taken, had my commission been 
lost by any accident, or out of my power to produce, he 
instantly caused the following certificate to be transmitted 
to Philadelphia : 

Inspector General's Office, New York, 
November 27, 1778. 

This is to certify, that John Connolly, Esq ; was appointed 
Lieutenant-Colonel in his Majesty's service, by his Excellency 
Lord Dunmore; and said Lieutenant-Colonel Connolly is 
now confined in prison by the enemy, in Philadelphia ; and 
I further certify, that I have received Lieutenant-Colonel 
Connolly's full subsistence, up to the 25th December, 1778, 
by order of his Excellency Sir Henry Clinton, Commander 
in Chief of his Majesty's forces in North America. 

H. Rook, 

D. I. G. P. forces. 

(Copy from the original.) 

I shall forbear to reason upon, or take any further notice 
of that part of their report, where they endeavour to shew 
I had not endured any peculiar hardships in my imprison- 
ment, or of their treating me as a spy in their resolve, having 
before spoken to those points, but shall proceed with my 
narrative. 

Some time after this, Doctor Berkenhout arrived at Phila- 
delphia from New York, and was imprisoned on some sus- 
picions, by which accident I became acquainted with that 
Gentleman, and much conversation passed between us con- 
cerning the most probable means of my obtaining my liberty. 
Shortly after he was delivered from his confinement, an 
order of Congress, under the signature of their Secretary, 
came to the keeper to lock me up in my room (I having 
then the privilege of walking in the gaol yard), place a cen- 
tinel at my door, and allow no person whatever to converse 
with me. The complexion of the times, the formality of 
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the order, coming immediately too from Congress, and the 
strictness with which it was enforced, gave me reason to 
believe that the last tragic act was now to take place, and 
that I should be released from my sufferings by execution ; 
and in such a state were both my mind and body, that this 
imagination gave far more pleasure than pain. I remained 
in this suspense for six weeks, when my door was again 
thrown open, and I was allowed to walk in the yard. 

It afterwards appeared, that Mr. Silas Deane, in his de- 
fence of his public transactions while Ambassador to the 
Court of France, had affirmed, he had discovered, by means 
of his emissaries at New York, that Dr. Berkenhout had 
made a proposition to the British General, to suspend all 
exchange of American officers till I was admitted to be ex- 
changed, and that I was then to be sent to the northward, 
to carry on a predatory war, whence he asserted, he had 
saved the inhabitants of the United States from the horrors 
of Indian hostilities. This, absurd as it was, and calculated 
on private views only, was the cause of my above close 
confinement. 

Soon afterwards I was suddenly attacked by a cholera 
morbus, and continued in so languishing a state, that in the 
beginning of April, 1779, a certificate of my infirmities was 
signed by two of the most eminent physicians in Philadel- 
phia, and sent by them to Congress, wherein they declared, 
that unless I was allowed the open air, I must fall a victim 
to imprisonment, on which I was allowed to ride four hours 
a day, within the limits of about two miles, but on my 
parole, obliged to return every night to confinement. It 
was intimated likewise, I should soon be sent to Reading 
and exchanged ; but even the indulgence of riding in the 
open air, was presently prohibited, and I again shut up in 
prison. 

Thus I continued till the 17th of November, at which 
time, in consequence of the return of General Sullivan, 
from his expedition against Colonel Butler and the Indian 
auxiliaries, in which he was supposed to have greatly in- 
timidated those people; and as it was evident, that my 
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health was in a manner irreparably impaired, and the future 
of the war more favourable to Congress, they came to the 
following resolve : 

In Congress. 
Read a report from the Board of War. 

Whereupon resolved, 

That the Commissary-General of prisoners be authorized 
to exchange Lieutenant-Colonel John Connolly, for any 
Lieutenant-Colonel in the service of the United States, now 
a prisoner with the enemy. 

By order of Congress, 
Signed 

Charles Thompson, Secretary. 

I was quickly after sent to German Town on parole, and 
on the 4th of July, 1780, allowed to go to New- York on 
the following conditions : 

Philadelphia. 

His Excellency General Washington having granted me 
permission to repair to the City of New- York on parole, 
for the purpose of negociating my exchange for that of 
Lieutenant-Colonel Ramsay, I do promise, on my word of 
honour and faith as a gentleman, that I will pass from here 
on the direct road to the said City of New- York, by the 
way of Elizabeth Town, and that I will return to captivity 
at the expiration of one month from this day, unless within 
that time the above-mentioned exchange is effected. 

I do, in like manner, pledge my word and sacred honour, 
that I will not, directly nor indirectly, say or do any thing 
injurious to the United States of America, or the armies 
thereof; but that I will in all things conduct myself as a 
prisoner of war ought and should do, under the indulgence 
granted me. 

It is worthy of remark, that, in the resolve, Congress 
authorized me to be exchanged for any Lieutenant-Colonel 
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in the service of the United States ; but in the strange parole, 
which they obliged me to give, they insist upon a particular 
person, a favourite Colonel. However, that all necessity of 
my return to Philadelphia might be totally superseded, the 
Commander in Chief allowed Colonel Ramsay to set off' on 
his parole immediately, and the final adjustment of the 
matter was deferred till the 25th of October, 1780, at which 
time, after suffering what I have related, in an imprisonment 
of almost five years, I congratulated myself on a restoration 
to liberty. 



(To be concluded.) 



